THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE       ti

grass and the dead and blackened shrubs.
every year, when the rains come, the whole jungle
bursts out again into green; and it forces its way
forward into any open space, upon the tracks, into
villages and compounds, striving to blot out every-
thing in its path.
If you walk all day through the jungle along its
tangled tracks, you will probably see no living thing.
It is so silent and still there that you might well
believe that nothing lives in it. You might perhaps
in the early morning hear the trumpeting and squeal-
ing of a herd of elephants, or the frightened bark of
the spotted deer, or the deeper bark of the sambur,
or the blaring call of the peacock. But as the day
wore on, and the heat settled down upon the trees,
you would hear no sound but the rush of the wind
overhead, and the grating of dry branches against
one another. Yet the shadows are full of living
things, moving very silently, themselves like
shadows, between the trees, slinking under the
bushes and peering through the leaves.
For the rule of the jungle is first fear, and then
hunger and thirst. There is fear everywhere: in the
silence and in the shrill calls and the wild cries, in
the stir of the leaves and the grating of branches,
in the gloom, in the startled, slinking, peering beasts.
And pehind the fear is always the hunger and the